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not expose the gipsies to any particular pereceniien. 


ZINGARI, OR GIPSIES, AT ROME, 


In our time the Zingari in the south of Italy were 
much more frequently spoken of than seen. The old 
tales and traditions of the country-people had many 
mentions of them, and, besides a very popular opera, 
there were several little comedies in which Zingari 
were the principal characters. Several of the old Ita- 
lian chroniclers relate the sudden appearance of the 
gipsies towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
when they came in numerous bands, and all at once, as 
if they had dropped from some dark cloud, or started 
out of the bowels of the earth. None knew whence 
they came, or their object in coming; no man could 
understand the language they spoke, or trace in ita 
resemblance to any known Fe aod Their com- 
— aspect, usages, were all new and most strange. 

ven tothe swart and black-eyed people of the Roman 
States and the Neapolitan kingdom, they seemed very 
dark and Sosk sped The wild robbers of the Apen- 
nines were a smooth and civilized set of men compared 
with these Zingari. As they had norecognisable forms 
of worship, they were set down as atheists or as hea- 
thens of the worst sort. Two or three centuries later 
they would have run a chance of being hunted down, 
savagely persecuted, and even burned ; but, as yet, the 
Inquisition was not, and there was a great deal of prac- 
tical toleration in the head-quarters of the Roman 
church. Many of the Zingari were punished for their 
marauding, lawless habits, but for a long time there 
appears to have been no active persecution of the whole 
a That came later, when Christians began to 
differ among themselves, and when men in various 
parts of Europe began to raise the cry for Church 
reformation. 

The Zingari wandered from state to state, and were 
seldom Jong fixed within the limits of one government. 
The minute partitions of Italy—with states not much 
larger than English parishes—made it easy for them 
to do this. It was found out in time that some of them 
were very knowing horse-dealers, and skilled in all the 
arts of the farrier, and that some had a decided genius 
for mending copper cauldrons ; that some professed a 
familiar acquaintance with the stars and their influ- 
ences, and that their old women very generally dealt 
in chiromancy, and other species of fortune-telling. As 
a faith in astrology was then almost universal, and as 
even popes and princes of the church entertained their 
indovini, or soothsayers, these pretended sciences did 
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For a very long time the palmistry of the gipsy 
women was allowed to pass without any challenge or 
interruption, being laughed at by some and believed 
in by others—which may be said to be the case even 
now, for every Zingara, or female gipsy, we saw in 
Italy made an open trade of fortune-telling—but it 
was of course otherwise when they proceeded to traffic 
in philters and love-potions, and hate-potions, and 
when it was found that poisons were occasionally used 
in their chemistry. Yet it does not appear that any 
of the hags who drove this infernal trade to a great 
length in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
even in a later period, either were Zingare, or had 
any connection or intercourse with the gipsy race. 
Of those of whom any record is preserved in history or 
annals, we believe every one was a baptized Christian, 
that had secretly abjured her faith and made a compact 
with the Evil one. They were Srregcue—witches or sor- 
ceresses, but not gipsies—they formed a curious variet 
in the strange chapter of human malignity and supersti- 
tion, differing from the common witch of the north of 
Europe, as also from the ancient or classical witch of 
the Romans, yet partaking of the natures of both. On 
a future occasion we may devote a column to the witch- 
tree of Benevento, and the rea] Neapolitan Strega, who 
still exercises an influence upon the uneducated pea- 
santry of that kingdom and upon the populace of the 
city of Naples. For the present we return to the Zin- 
gari. 

We cannot trace when the great band of gipsies dis- 
appeared from the Italian peninsula. History is silent 
on these matters, and a cipsy chronicle is rather to be 
desired than hoped for. All that we know of a cer- 
tainty is, that troops of Zingari are no longer seen 
either in the Roman or in the Neapolitan states ; and 
that even the sight of a single gipsy is very rare. We 
scarcely remember to have seen a male gipsy more 
than five or six times in the course of a g many 
more years, and, to our knowledge, we never saw two 
male gipsies together. Where the husbands and chil- 
dren of the women lurked we could never discover, 
although we were led to believe that some who out- 
wardly conformed to the Roman church, and went to 
mass and confession, dwelt among the Roman Traste- 
verini, and at Naples, in a poor and populous and, in 
our time, somewhat turbulent district near the Capuan 
gate. It should seem that they sent forth their women 
to tell fortunes, and that they lived upon what the 
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women got in this way. We certainly never heard of 
any of them, men or women, being in trouble for rob- 
bery, or petty theft, or any other offence. In the 
Cam a of Rome the women are occasionally seen 
travelling and pursuing their profession in_ pairs, like 
the two sibyls Pinelli has represented in his design, 
and who are cajoling a couple of Bovarj, or Buffolarj, 
in the —_ of getting two or three baiocchi, or half- 
pence. But beyond the Neapolitan frontier we hardly 
ever saw two gipsy women together. The only well- 
known Zingara at Naples, or the only one that showed 
herself frequently abroad in the most open and fre- 
uented parts of that city, was a middle-aged woman, 
that might have stood advantageously to a painter for 
the picture of her class and race. Her long, di- 
shevelled hair was slightly tinged with grey, but her 
eyes were the blackest and wildest we ever beheld, 
and her tongue the quickest we ever heard. We 
had, in our time, many of her readings of for- 
tune and predictions, and—the price of the commodity 
in that country being considered—paid well for them : 
but we need hardly add, that we found no more truth 
in her soothsaying than in the extravagantly hopeful 
dreams of boyhood. She strictly adhered to the few 
fundamental rules which are common to al] fortune- 
tellers. To the young, she promised the possession of 
beauty and happy love; to the middle-aged, world] 
advancement with honours and wealth; to the old, 
more wealth, a far-prolonged life, with happy mar- 
riages for children, grandchildren, and the rest. In 
the lines of the hand that gave liberally she always 
traced the happiest and highest fortunes. In the 
sparing hand she always saw some crosses and tra- 
verses; and she would tell the niggard that would 
give her nothing, that there was an ominous sign of the 
gallows in his palm or on his ugly brow. She generally 
accosted a young man by whispering that she knew a 
young woman or /ady (as the case might be) that was 
absolutely dying for him. In accosting a young wo- 
man or young lady, she merely changed the sex of her 
moribund. Being translated from the broad expres- 
sive dialect she spoke, into our vernacular, with a 
little allowance made for differences of customs and 
manners, her speeches would a perfectly well on 
our racecourses and country fairs, or wherever our 
gipsy folk ply their trade. But occasionally this 
woman was a great improvisatrice in prose. Generally 
she had more of the spirit of impromptu and of poctry 
than the England-dwelling gipsies. One evening, at 
the beginning of autumn, a violent storm set in with 
that suddenness which is common in the Mediter- 
ranean. English sailors call it a white squall, but 
while it lasts there is nothing white or bright about it 
except the white foam. The wives of a number of fish- 
ermen who were out in their little boats beyond the 
island of Capri, gathered on the sandy shore between 
the city and Posilippo, and screamed and gesticulated, 
and tore their hair as they are wont to do on all oc- 
casions of danger or risk or grief. The Zingara went 
up to them with a composed face, and stood stark and 
immoveable among them like a bronze statue, until 
the fisherwomen cried “ La buona fortuna! La buona 
fortuna! (Give us the good fortune!)” “And what 
will ye give for the good fortune?” said the Zingara ; 
“T have it in my pocket; what will ye give for it?” 
“O! Zingara bella, tell us good of our husbands, and 
we will give you four alici.” “Presto, and give them,” 
said the sibyl, who was so constantly giving her hun- 
dreds and thousands of ducats, “for I am digiuna” 
(fasting). Some of the women ran and brought her a 
handful or two of those Mediterranean sprats, and the 
Zingara tied them up in a red handkerchief; and when 
she had thus secured her reward, she pointed with her 


brown finger to the blackening sky: “ Buone femi- 
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nine—good females! there 1s not in all those clouds the 
wind that will trouble your husbands, or the rain that 
will wet their jackets—credite a la Zingara (believe the 
gipsy) ;” and then pointing downward to a bucket of 
water, she said, “ Women, the sea whereon your hus- 
bands are is as smooth as that. Your men will all be 
safe home to-night; so get ready the bread and the 
wine, and the fire on the hearth to gril] some fish. 
When did the Zingara ' that which was not true, or 
did not come to pass?” She then walked away through 
the storm, leaving the clamorous women comforted 
for the while. 

The Emperor of Austria, who has so many gipsies 
in various of his states and dominions, has turned some 
of them into soldiers: an experiment which, we be- 
lieve, has not been tried by any other sovereign in 
Europe. In the Hungarian regiments serving with 
the Imperial army that occupied the kingdom of 
Naples during several years after the unfortunate re- 
volution of 1820, there was a good sprinkling of gip- 
sies. Their officers described them as being turbulent 
and troublesome, and much addicted to pilfering, but 
otherwise good alert soldiers. In 1823 there was a 
detachment from one of these Hungarian regiments 
stationed in the hilly and antique town of Venafro— 
a place which should seem to have undergone little 
change since the days of Horace, and which is still 
famous for the flesh of the wild boar that was so grate- 
ful to the palate of that classical gourmet. A Zingara 
came into the town, on her way, as she said, from the 
Abruzzi to Capua. Some of the soldiers gathered 
round her to have their fortunes told. One of their 
Officers seeing this pastime, bade them call a gipsy 
comrade, in order that he might ascertain whether an 
Italian Zingara and a gipsy from Hungary could 
understand one another by speech. The man came, 
and he talked with the Zingara and she with him, both 
in a dry, hard, monotonous tone, and, to appearance, - 
without any excitement or feeling whatever. The 
gipsy soldier reported that she spoke his mother’s 
tongue, and that which was spoken by his tribe on 
the banks of the Danube; but he complained that she 
used many words that were new to him, and could not 
understand some of his vocables. The woman went 
her way among the mountains; and that night the 
gipsy soldier either went after her or went some- 
where else where he ought not to have gone, for the 
next morning he did not answer at muster. 

It was a good and truthful notion of Pinelli to place 
his weird women by and upon a fragment of an ancient 
Roman column. Such fragments are frequent, not 
only in the city, but also in the wild Campagna. The 
sibyls of old had many temples; the living squalid 
Zingara may chance to utter her vaticinations from 
the broken pillar of one of those splendid temples 
which were raised to the glory of the balf-human, half- 
divine virgin soothsayers, and which were served and 
kept by a wealthy and honoured priesthood. The 
sibyl of old meddled with the destinies of the con- 

uerors of the earth and the fate of the eternal city— 
ata urbis Rome; our modern sibyl, or Zingara, pro- 
— in the same places about bullocks, and buf. 
aloes, and sweethearts, and good harvests, knowing 
nothing of the existence of her classical prototype: 
the one was often made the instrument of deception 
for high state purposes; the other seldom does more 
than deceive a clown of the Campagna or a poor Ro- 
man citizen, with the sole purpose of obtaining for her- 
self a few halfpence. 





MAP-TRAVELLING. 


It is mentioned in the Life of Dr. Arnold, that he was 
accustomed to derive as much pleasure from inspect- 
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ing a good map as most men would from looking at 
one of Claude’s Jandscapes. To him a map was more 
suggestive of the appearance and individuality of a 
country and its inhabitants than would a book of travels 
be to many a less thoughtful man. His richly stored 
memory and observant mind, and also a peculiar inclina- 
tion for geographical science, fitted him to obtain the 
fullest enjoyment from an object that to wy | is 
almost repulsive and nearly unintelligible. Yet there 
are few, as we shall endeavour to show, who may not 
draw some measure of similar instruction and delight, 
although, of course, different in degree, from the same 
source. 

The experiment may be easily made, even by one 
who has not been accustomed to find gratification from 
the examination of a map, by tracing, by the aid of a 
very good one, some locality with which he is familiar, 
or to which any circumstances may have imparted 
more than common interest. Let a person who has 
just returned from a pedestrian tour take a sheet of 
the Ordnance map of the district he has been exploring, 
and then, as it is dwelt upon, and the forms of the moun- 
tains and valleys and their connexion with each other, 
the streams and their windings, the towns and scattered 
hamlets, become distinct, it will be found to bring back 
the remembrance of the several parts and of the whole 
with a vividness far beyond that of any description, 
and with a degree of completeness unattainable by any 
pictorial delineation. The same with one’s native 
place, or the neighbourhood of one’s residence. It will 
need few such trials to render the examination of the 
maps of known scenes delightful. As it is the best 
preparation for the thorough exploration of a district 
to examine a good map before visiting it, so is it the 
most effectual mode of recalling its various features 
afterwards, It is the best substitute for actually re- 
visiting it. It will renew in the liveliest manner our 
acquaintance with it, though years have intervened 
since we saw it. 

But the sight of a map may come to yield a higher 
gratification than this. To the eye of a practised geo- 
grapher the map of a country with which he is previ- 
ously unacquainted exhibits much more than a mere 
plan of it. By it not a little of the actual appearance 
and character are produced before the mind, the pic- 
toria] features are not obscurely conceived, and if the 
commercial and political condition cannot be predi- 
cated, little difficulty will be felt in perceiving what 
they might be. It becomes in fact a species of travel- 
ling from which, as in all other modes, the traveller 
will derive benefit, and draw just conclusions, in pro- 
portion as he is prepared by his previous habits, know- 
ledge, and powers of observation. It is not a substi- 
tute for travelling nor even for description, but it 
is an aid to both; the feeblest description of the tra- 
veller becomes comparatively clear and powerful if it 
be read alongside of a good map. 

To understand a country we must not glance over a 
map as hurriedly as some travellers would run over the 
country itself. To know a place is not to be merely 
acquainted with the relative positions of the various 
portions of it. It is not enough to obtain a correct 
conception of the different dwelling places of man upon 
it. We must become familiar with its organic struc- 
ture; must fully comprehend its bones and arteries, as 
they have been called, its hills and its rivers, as well 
as its external shape. How greatly the physical struc- 


ture of a country affects the character and condition of 
its inhabitants is well known, but seldom sufficiently 
regarded. As has been said, geography “ stretches out 
one hand to history and the other to geology and phy- 
siology.” History can, indeed, be but imperfectly com- 
prehended without a considerable knowledge of the 
physical nature of the country treated of. What Greece 
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was, and why it was so, will be feebly understood with- 
out a considerable acquaintance with the geography of 
its several divisions. How much the mountain barriers, 
and the deep valleys, and the strips of coast-land had to 
do with the character and conduct of the various tribes, 
can be but partially learnt from history alone. And so 
of Rome. Very much in proportion as its physical 
structure is understood will be the ease with which its 
fortunes will be traced. 

A military history is at once felt to be in a great 
degree unintelligible without accurate maps. But 
perhaps its full dependence upon them is not so com- 
monly felt. Not alone are the immediate movements 
connected with an encounter regulated by the charac- 
ter of the country, but often the complicated arrange- 
ments uf a whole campaign. Hence the intense in- 
terest with which military men regard maps of the 
seats of war. To the civilian they do not, of course, 
afford such aid; but they enable even him to realize 
the poetic and picturesque details with somewhat of 
the accuracy and life with which an antiquary repro- 
duces the events and manners of any particular age 
or country. 

We will only hint at the pleasure derivable from 
travelling over a map historically; observant, that is, 
of the changes that have occurred in the country or 
countries it delineates. The gradual change from 
wild wastes to densely populated districts; the growth 
of towns ; the spread of civilization ; the march of con- 
quest or of commerce ; all afford abundant scope for 
the exercise of the intellect, for thought, and for in- 
vestigation. Unfortunately we are ill provided with 
maps to carry us along such a journey. There are 
ancient maps—there are modern; but the gulf be- 
tween is too wide for an ordinary man to overleap, and 
there is no bridge built. Of our own country there 
are no maps readily obtainable of any period interven- 
ing between the Roman era and the last century. The 
Saxon period has been done, though the result is not 
easily procurable ; but the whole of the time from the 
Norman Conquest to the Reformation, and far later, 
is unrepresented, and must be projected by the student 
for himself as he best can. 

But we are wandering to most unreasonable lengths. 
We meant merely to endeavour to induce any who are 
not accustomed to the frequent consultation of maps 
to commence the practice, and we must not startle 
them at the outset. We wished to show that a kind 
of travelling might be practised with pleasure and 
profit over a map, a travelling more suggestive than 
one who has not tried it would suppose, and in which, 
like every other study or pursuit, the pleasures and ad- 
vantages derivable from it increase with an increased 
practice of it. We repeat, that it seems to us that the 
capability of obtaining clear and vivid ideas of a coun- 
try we have not seen is most readily obtained by the 
habit of comparing it with one with which we are ac- 
quainted. The mountains of Greece are not like the 
mountains of Cumberland; but in proportion as we 
are familiar with the Jatter shall we be likely to com- 
prehend the former: as the man who understands his 
own times will be most capable of understanding a past 
age. 
“We would venture, indeed, to recommend this as the 
surest and safest mode of obtaining a comprehensive 
knowledge of geography. Let some one locality be 
thoroughly mastered, by personal inspection and inves- 
tigation, aided by maps; let its history be made fami- 
liar ; its commercial characteristics and capabilities, its 
physical features, its physiology, its geology—everythin 
that can be learned about it—be fully apprehended, 
and then the power will be obtained of comprehending 
almost at a glance any other district or country. To 
be fitted to understand all we must know o% 
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On the west side of Italy, by’ the base of Mount 
Vesulus, there is a fruitful and pleasart plain, where 
many a town and tower founded in old times may be 
seen, and the name of this country is Saluces. A Mar- 
quis named Walter was, at one time, lord of that Jand, 
as his fathers had been before him. He was a man 
beloved for himself, and dreaded for his power and 

ition. He was young, of a fair person and strong, 
ull of honour and courtesy, and possessing discretion 
enough to guide his people. In some things, however, 
he was to blame ; he considered nothing of the future, 
all his — were upon the present and passing 
pleasure. e hawked and he hunted, and let 
be cares and duties slide by; above all, he 
would not marry, and for that especially his people 
grieved, 

One day, accordingly, they went to him in a crowd, 
and one of them thus spoke : “ O noble Marquis, your 
humanity giveth us boldness to tell you our grief. 
Accept, then, lord, of-your gentleness, what we, with 
— hearts, complain of unto you; jet not your ears 
isdain my voice, 
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« For certes, lord, so well us liketh you 

And all your work, and e’er have done, that we 

Ne coulden not ourselves devisen how 

We mighten live in more felicity ; 

Save one thing, lord, if it your wille be 

That for to be a wedded man you lest,* 

Then were your people in sovereign heartes rest. 

Boweth you necke under the blissful yoke 

Of sovéreignty, and not of service : 

Which, that men clepen spousal, or wedloke ; 

And thinketh, lord, among your thoughtes wise, 

How that our dayés pass in sundry wise ; 

For tho we sleep, or wake, or roam, or ride, 

Aye the time, it will no man abide. 
And though your green youth flower as yet, in creep- 
eth age always as still as a stone, and death menaceth 
and smites all in every state. Accept, then, of us our 
true purposes, who have never disobeyed your will ; 
and, if you would consent, lord, we desire now that 
you will choose quickly a wife, born of the gentlest 
and best of the land. Deliver us out of this mighty 
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dread, and, for God's sake, take a wife; for should 
your lineage cease with your death, and a strange 
successor take your heritage, alas! sad were our lives !” 
Their meek prayer and their piteous cheer touched 
the Marquis with pity. “Ye will,” he said, “ mine 
own dear people, constrain me to that which I never 
thought to have done: I rejoiced in my liberty; and 
whereas, now I am free, I must endure servitude. 
But nevertheless, I see your true intent, and trust 
our judgment as I have ever done; therefore, of my 
ree will, I agree to marry. But as to your proffer to 
choose me a wife, I release you from that choice, and 
pray you to cease urging it. For God knows, that 
children be often unlike their worthy parents; good- 
ness cometh all from God, and not of the race or blood. 
Therefore, 
“ Let me alone in choosing of my wife, 
That charge upon my back I will endure ; 
But I you pray, and charge upon your life, 
That what wife that I take, ye may assure 
To worship her while that her life may ’dure, 
In word and work, both here and elles where, 
As she an emperorés daughter were. 
And furthermore, this shall ye swear, that ye 
Against my choice shall never grutch* or strive; 
For since I shall forego my liberty 
At your request, as ever may I thrive, 
There, as mine heart is set, there will I wive; 
And, but ye will assent in such mannére, 
I pray you speak no more of this mattére,”’ 


With a hearty will they assented, not one said nay ; 
at ere they went they besought him to grant as 
early a day for his espousals as he could ; 


For yet alway the people somewhat dread 
Lest that the Marquis woulde no wife wed. 


The Marquis then fixed a day on which he would be 
surely married, and having said he did all this at their 
request, they with full and humble hearts thanked him 
upon their knees, and went home. The Marquis then 
commanded his officers to prepare the feast. 

Not far from the palace there stood a little hamlet, 
in which dwelt certain poor folk, and among them a 
poy reckoned the poorest of all, who was called Jani- 
cola : 

But highe God sometimé senden can 
His grace unto a little ox’s stall. 


And Janicola had a daughter, Griselda, who was fair 
enough to the eye, but who, if we speak of virtuous 
beauty, 

Then was she one the fairest under sun. 


She had been poorly fostered up ; 
Well oft’ner of the well than of fhe tun 
She drank ; and for she woulde virtue please, 
She knew well labour, but no idle ease. 
But though this maiden tender were of age, 
Yet in the breast of her virginity 
There was encloséd sad* and ripe courige ;} 
And in great reverence and charity 
Her olde poore father foster'd she : 
A few sheep spinning on the field she kept ; 
She woulde not be idle till she slept. 


And when she came homewards, she would bring roots 
and other herbs, which she shred and seethed to make 
decoctions of for a living. And ever she watched over 
her father’s life, with the diligence and obedience 
that child can show to a revered parent. 

Upon this poor creature the Marquis had often 
looked, as he was panting ; and whenever it so hap- 
pened that he might see her, he would gaze, not with 


* Exhibit a discontented spirit. 
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the wanton glances of folly, but with serious earnest- 
ness, communing to himself upon her behaviour, and 
commending in his heart her womanly and virtuous 
qualities. And he had determined that, if he ever 
should wed, it should be Griselda only. The day of 
wedding came, but no one could tell who should be 
the bride. Men wondered, and said privately among 
themselves— 


Will not our lord yet leave his vanity ? 
Will he not wed? Alas, alas, the while! 
Why will he thus himself and us beguile ? 


The Marquis, nevertheless, has caused gems to be 
made, set in goid and azure, also broaches and rings, 
for Griselda, and taken measure for her clothing from 
a maiden of similar stature, and provided all other orna- 
ments proper for such a wedding. The time of the 
day py ener for the ceremony ; the palace is ar- 
rayed throughout, and the Marquis, richly habited, with 
lords and ladies in his company, amidst the sound of 
music, takes his way towards the village. 

Griselda—innocent, God knows, that all this pageant 
was formed for her—has been to a well to fetch water, 
from whence she hurries home as soon as she can, 
having heard that this day the Marquis is to be mar- 
=~. If she can, she would fain see something of the 
sight. 


She thought, I will with other maidens stand 
That be my fellows, in our door, and see 
The Marchioness, and thereto will I fond* 
To do at home, as soon as it may be, 

The labour which that *longeth unto me ; 
And then I may at leisure G behold, 

If she this way unto the castle hold. 


And as she woulde over the threshold gone, 
The Marquis came and ‘gan her for to call ; 
And she set down her water-pot anon 

Beside the threshold in an ox’s stall, 

And down upon her knees she ’gan to fall, 
And with sad} countenance kneeleth still, 
Till she had heard what was the lordé’s will. 


This thoughtful Marquis spake unto this maid, 
Full soberly, and said in this mannére :— 

“ Where is your father, Grisildis ?” he said; 
And she, with reverence, in humble cheer 
Answeréd, “ Lord, he is already here.” 

And in she goeth withouten longer let,t 
And to the Marquis she her father fet.§ 

He by the band then took this poore man, 
And saide thus when he him had aside: 

“ Janicola, I neither may nor can 

Longer the pleasure of mine hearte hide; 

If that thou vouchésafe, what so betide, 

Thy daughter will I take, ere that I wend, 
As for my wife unto her livés end.” 


“ Thou lovest me, that’ I well know, and art my faith- 
ful liegeman born ; and al] that pleases me, I dare well 
say, will please thee ; tell me, therefore, if that thou wilt 
incline to this purpose, and take me for thy son-in- 
law.” 

The suddenness of the proposal so astonished the 
man, that he waxed red, and stood abashed and quak- 
ing, and with difficulty he said, “ Lord, my will is as 
ye will ; just as you please, mine own dear lord, govern 
this matter.” 

“Then I will,” said the Marquis softly, “that I and 
thou and she have a collation in thy chamber, and I 
will ask her if it be her will to be my wife. All shall 
be done in thy presence.” 

Meanwhile the attendants of the Marquis came into 
the house, wondering to see how well] and in what an 
honest manner Griselda provided for her father ; and 





* Steadfast, thoughtful. + Spirit. 





* Try. + Grave. { Hindrance. § Fetched. 
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she herself was astonished beyond measure to see such 
guests ; 
For which she lookéd with full palé face. 


The Marquis now addressed her in these words :— 
“Griselda, you must understand it pleaseth your 
father and me that I should wed you; but I ask 
first whether you will consent to these demands :— 
Are you ready with good heart to do all my pleasure, 
and to consent that, as appears to me best, I may glad- 
den or grieve you; and you never to be discontented : 
and when I say Yea, you never to say Nay, neither by 
word nor frowning countenance.— Swear this, and here 
I swear our alliance.” Wondering, and quaking with 
dread, Griselda answered, “ Lord, unworthy am I of 
this honour that you cal] me to; but as ye will your- 
self, right so will I. 

“ And here I swear, that never willingly, 

In work nor thought, I will you disobey, 

For to be dead, though me were loth to dey.” 

“ This is enough, Griselda mine,” quoth he; 

And forth he goeth, with a full sober cheer, 

Out at the door, and after then came she, 

Aud to the people he said in this mannére : 

“ This is my wife,” quoth he, “that standeth here ; 

Honoureth her. and loveth her, I pray, 

Whoso me loveth: there n’is no more to say.” 

And for that nothing of her olde gear 

She shoulde bring into his house, he bade 

That women should despoilen her right there ; 

Of which these ladies weren nothing glad 

To handle he: clothés wherein she was clad : 

But nathéless this maiden, bright of hue 

From head to foot they clothéd have all new. 

Her haires have they comb’d that lay untress’d 

Full rudély, and with their fingers small 

A coroune on her head they have y'dress’d. 


But why of her marriage should I mak a tale? 
Hardly the people knew her for her er when she 
was transformed by her rich apparel. The Marquis 
having wedded her, caused her to be set upon a snow- 
white horse, and carried to his palace; and the day 
was spent in revel. 

And God hath such favour sent to the new Mar- 
chioness, that it seemed unlikely that she was born and 
fed in rudeness in a village— 


or in an ox’s stall, 
But nourish’d in an emperourés hall. 


Even those who had known her from her birth, year 
by year, hardly durst swear she was Janicola’s daughter ; 
for though she had been ever virtuous, she now in- 
creased in such excellent manners, enshrined in such 
high goodness, she was so full of discretion and elo- 
quence, so benign, and so worthy to be revered, she 
could so embrace the hearts of the people, that, in a 
word, 
Each her loveth that looketh on her face. 


It was not long before a daughter gladdened the 
Marquis and the people. 


[To be continued ] 





THE ACTION OF MADDER IN COLOURING 
THE BONES OF ANIMALS. 


Asour the year 1736, Mr. Belchier, surgeon, of Lon- 
don, dining one day at the house of a calico-printer, 
noticed that the bones of a joint of pork were of a red 
colour. On mentioning this, as a remarkable circum- 
stance, he was informed that the hogs kept at the 
establishment had usually mixed with their food the 
bran which had been boiled with printed calicoes in 
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by an infusion of madder-root. He observed that the 
solid parts of the bones were in general most tinctured 
with the colour, and the teeth, with the exception of 
the enamel, particularly so. Upon sawing through 
the bones, the interna] parts were found to be equally 
tinged, except at the extremities, where the substance is 
more spongy. The stain was not removed by water 
or by spirit. 

As the madder was mixed with other dyes which 
might have contributed to the general effect, Mr. 
Belchier tried a few experiments, the result of which 
he has recorded in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1736. He mixed some madder-root in powder with 
fig-dust and fed a cock thereon. “The cock dying 
within sixteen days after his first feeding on the mad- 
der, I dissected him and examined the bones, not in 
the least expectation of finding them tinged in so small 
a time; but to my great surprise found them univer- 
sally of a red colour.” In this case, as in that of the 
pigs, the bones only were coloured; the muscles, 
membranes, cartilages, &c. retaining their ordinary 
colour. 

In.1739, Duhamel, a distinguished French physiolo- 
gist, being informed of the above facts, repeated the 
experiments on a number of chickens, pigeons, and 
sucking pigs. On dissecting one of each kind of 
animal, he remarked that the bones were converted 
into the colour of carmine ; but the feathers, the nails, 
and the claws remained unstained. 

Having obtained this result, Duhamel restored the 
remaining animals to their accustomed diet, when 
their bones appeared to recover their original white- 
ness. Such, however, was not the case, for it was 
soon ascertained that the colour had not disappeared, 
but was merely concealed by a deposit of white bone. 
Hence, by alternately supplying and withholding mad- 
der, the bones were in process of time alternately 
formed of red and white layers. Upon these experi- 
ments Duhamel founded his theory of ossification, 
which has been so much discussed by physiologists. 

These facts have been verified at different times by 
Haller, Hunter, and other distinguished observers, and 
however much they might differ in their deductions, 
there was no doubt respecting the singular affinity of 
the colouring principle of madder for bone; no point 
of ossification, however delicate, or however isolated 
from the rest of the osseous system, escaping its 
action. 

In 1839, M. Flourens commenced an inquiry on this 
subject, and published his results in several memoirs 
in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles; to which we are 
indebted for the following very brief abstract. He 
employed in his experiments two descriptions of mad- 
der, namely, the madder of Alsace and thatof Avignon, 
and also the alcoholic extract of madder known to 
chemists by the name of alizarin.* The madder was 
mixed in determined quantities with the ordinary food 
of the animals. 

On the occasion when M. Flourens’ first memoir 

was read, he exhibited to the academy the results of 

his experiments on pigeons of two or three weeks old. 

The first was the skeleton of a pigeon which had been 

fed during fourteen days on the madder of Avignon. 

The bones were of a beautiful red, but not so deep in 

colour as those of the skeleton of a pigeon fed during six 

days on the madder of Alsace. This result was ob- 
tained in all the experiments, showing a more ener- 
etic colorific action in the madder of Alsace. The 
nes of a third specimen were coloured with alizarin, 
on which the bird had been fed during two days only, 
and had partaken of not more than two or three 
grammes. The bones were very red, but not so much 
* From alizari, the name applied to madder-roots in the 





order to clean them from a dirty red colour produced 


Levant. 
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so as in the second example. In a fourth specimen 
the bird had been fed on this substance during onl 
one day, and yet the bones were very red. A fifth 
specimen was coloured by the madder of Alsace alone, 
of which about forty grammes were administered by 
force, without allowing the bird to partake of any other 
kind of food. It died in fifty-two hours, and yet the 
bones were deeply reddened. 

In these Bs agenews the cartilages, ligaments, 
and portions of the Dereon ro were preserved. “It 
cannot but excite admiration,” says M. Flourens, “to 
notice the precision with which the madder selects 
all the bony portions and exerts no action whatever on 
the others. In each bone the cartilaginous portion 
is unchanged; in each cartilage, wherever ossifi- 
cation has commenced, the colour is decidedly red.” 

Other specimens were exhibited on which the skil- 
ful operator had performed certain delicate dissections 
for the purpose of laying bare minute points of ossifi- 
cation, all of which ais layed the characteristic stain. 
The details are too sgubninal for our purpose, but we 
may notice one curious result. In the eyes of pigeons 
fed on madder, a red circle was seen round the iris, 
and this was the only portion of the organ that was 
coloured. It appears that in birds there exisis between 
the two plates of that portion of the eye anterior to the 
cornea a circle of minute osseous pieces which is 
absent in mammalia, so that this result is never ob- 
tained in them. 

In a second memoir M. Flourens stated the result 
of his experiments on mammailia, and in order to give 
some idea of the rapidity of the action of the madder, 
he exhibited the bones of a pig which had eaten only 
five grammes of madder, and was killed five hours after, 
and yet the bones were decidedly red. This result 
was obtained on a pig of two or three weeks old. The 
effect was even more = 8 on pigs of fifteen or sixteen 
—. In an adult pig the bones exhibited scarcely any 
colour after the animal had partaken of madder during 
some days. In fact, the older the animal, the slower 
was the action of the dye, because ossification was 
more or less complete. In an old pig no trace of 
colour was found after the lapse of from twenty to 
twenty-two days. 

It has been already noticed that the bones of animals 
which had been fed alternately on madder-diet and on 
ordinary food exhibited alternate layers of red and 
white ; whence it appeared that the growth of bone in 
the direction of its thickness is by the deposition of 
layers on the exterior surface; but this is not suffi- 
cient to account for the increase of the internal diame- 
ter or hollow of the bone. According to Duhamel, a 
general expansion or enlargement takes place, in a 
manner which, to us, is not very clearly expressed ; 
and, indeed, this point has been very much debated 
among physiologists. M. Flourens, Lesbeuen claims 
the merit of having decided it by these experiments. 
By feeding a number of young pigs of the same age 
alternately upon madder-tood and upon ordinary food, 
and watching the results from time to time, he arrived 
at the remarkable conclusion, that while fresh deposits 
are being made upon the exterior surface of the bone, 
absorption goes on within; so that, as the whole dia- 
meter of the bone becomes increased, the internal 
canal is enlarged. A large number of sections of bones 
were exhibited, showing the progress of absorption as 
detected by the gradual disappearance of the red and 
white concentric rings from the interior. By sections 
of bones in the direction of their length, it was proved 
that bones increase in length by the addition and juxta- 
position of layers to their extremities. 

The action of madder on the teeth of animals is very 
curious. Duhamel showed by its means that the bony 
portions of the teeth are enlarged by successive depo- 
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sits of bone, so as to resemble a number of drinking- 
cups placed one within the other. He further observed, 
that the madder excited no colorific action on the 
enamel of the teeth. Flourens, however, has detected 
some curious facts which escaped the notice of Du- 
hamel. According to him the development of the 
teeth is much more curious than that of bone, their 
growth being in an inverse order; for as in the bones 
the development consists in the addition of external 
Jayers and the absorption of the interior ones; in the 
teeth, on the contrary, the addition is made on the in- 
terior and the absorption on the external face. 

The molar teeth of two young pigs which had been 
fed during fourteen days on madder were exhibited. 
On cutting them through, two distinct deposits were 
visible—the interior red and the exterior white. The 
white portion was that formed before the animal was 
fed on madder, and was consequently the oldest; the 
interior or red portion was formed during the use of 
the madder, and was more recent than the former, thus 
establishing the fact that the teeth increase in size by 
internal deposits of bone or ivory. 

In a third example the animal had been fed with 
madder during fifteen days, and then kept on its ordi- 
nary food during twenty days. On making a section of 
one of its molars, the external ring was white ; this was 
followed by a red ring, and the third, or that last formed, 
was white. 

According, then, as the animal concludes its exist- 
ence with the use of madder or ordinary food, the 
innermost Jayer is red or white: in proportion as the 
internal layers are formed, the external ones disappear. 
In several specimens which were exhibited of teeth 
taken from pigs fed on madder and then returned for 
a longer or shorter time to their ordinary diet before 
being killed, it was found that the red deposit dimi- 
uished in size in proportion as the time of feeding on 
ordinary food was long or short. 

Such is a very brief notice of M. Flourens’ ela- 
borate inquiry ;* but we cannot conclude without re- 
ferring to two authorities of repute among our own 
countrymen, who have written on the teeth of animals. 

Mr. Bell, in his ‘Essay on the Teeth,’ published 
in 1828, speaking of their formation and growth, 
says, “The outer lamina of bone is first completed, 
and lamina after lamina is deposited one within the 
other, the pulp still receding until at length there 
remains cals the permanent cavity of the tooth lined 
with its proper membrane and filled with the remain- 
ing portion of the pulp, which now serves as the bed 
upon which the vessels and nerves ramify previous to 
their entering the bony substance of the tooth.” 

Professor Owen, in his ‘ Introduction to Odontogra- 
phy, published in 1841 (apparently referring to our 

nowledge of the subje~t previous to M. Flourens’ expe- 
rimenis), says, “ The structure of a tooth was regarded as 
simply laminated, and the ivory was described as being 
formed layer within layer, deposited by and moulded 
upon the formative superficies of the vascular pulp.” 

He admits that the appearances observed in the teeth 
of animals fed alternately with madder and ordinary 
food undoubtedly illustrate the true progress of dental 
development; but he is not prepared to admit, with 
M. Flourens, that these appearances undoubtedly prove 
that the deposit of new matter is made on the surface 
of the pulp within the tooth. He also thinks that the 
hollow cones into which a tooth is commonly resolved 
in the process of decomposition, by being immersed in 
an acid, illustrate the structure as well as any other 
method that has been contrived. 


* M. Pelouze has recently discovered that aloetic acid imparts 
a violet colour to the bones of animals. 
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PROGRESS OF OHIO. 


wh a ay bem the southern to the northern frontier of Ohio, 
we left a handsome and populous city and fine roads, and found 
the towus grew smaller and the high road rougher as we ad- 
vanced, When more than half-way across the state, and after 
leaving Mount Vernon, we saw continually new clearings, where 
the felling, girdling, and burning of trees was going on, and 
where oats were growing amidst blackened stumps on land 
which bad never been ploughed, but only broken up with the 
harrow. The carriage was then jolted for a short space over a 
corduroy road, constructed of trunks of trees laid side by side, 
while the hot air of burning timber made us impatient of the 
slow of our carriage. e then eer for many leagues 
of all human habitations, ex here there some empty 
wooden building, on which “ Mover's House” was inscribed in 
large letters, Here we were told a family of emi might 
pass the night on payment of a small sum. At last the road 
again improved, and we came to the termination of the table- 
land of Ohio, at a distance of about sixteen miles from Lake 
Erie, From this point, on the summit of Stony Hill, we saw at 
our feet a broad and level plain covered with wood ; and beyond, 
in the horizon, Lake Erie, extending far and wide like the ocean. 
We then began our descent, and in about three hours reached 
Cleveland. 

The changes in the condition of the country which we had 
witnessed are illustrations of the course of events which has 
marked the progress of civilization in this state, which firet began 
in the south, and spread from the banks of the Ohio. At a later 
period, when the great Erie Canal was finished, which opened a 
free commercial intercourse with the river Hudson, New York, 
and the Atlantic, the northern frontier began to acquire wealth 
and an increase of inhabitants. Ports were founded on the lake, 
and grew in a few years with almost unparalleled rapidity. The 
forest then yielded to the axe in a new direction, and settlers 
migrated from north to south, leaving still a central wilderness 
between the Ohio and Lake Erie, This forest might have proved 
for many generations a serious obstacle to the By ew of the 
state, had not the law wisely provided that non-resident 
holders of waste lands should be compelled to pay their full 
share of taxes laid on by the inhabitants of the surrounding dis- 
trict for new schools and roads, ‘é an absentee is in arrear, the 
sheriff seizes a portion of his ground contiguous to a town or 
village, puts it up for auction, and thus discharges the debt, so 
that it is impossible for a speculator, indifferent to the local in- 
terests of a district, to wait year after year, until he is induced 
by a great bribe to part with his lands, all ready communication 
between neighbouring and highly cultivated regions being in the 
meantime cut off. 

Ohio was a wilderness exclusively occupied by the Indians, 
until near the close of the last century. In 1800 its population 
amounted to 45,365, in the next ten years it had increased five- 
fold, and in the ten which followed it again more than doubled. 
In 1840 it had reached. 1,600,000 souls, all free, and almost 
without any admixture of the coloured race. In this short in- 
terval the forest had been transformed into a land of steamboats, 
canals, and flourishing towns; and would have been still more 

pulous had not thousands of its new settlers migrated still 
farther west into Indiana and Illinois. A portion of the public 
works which accelerated this marvellous perity was exe- 
cuted with foreign capital, but the interest of the whole has been 

unctually paid by direct taxes. There is no other example in 

istory, either in the old or new world, of so sudden a rise of a 
large country to opulence and power, The state contains nearly 
as wide an extent of arable land as England, all of moderate 
elevation, so rich in its alluvial plains as to be cropped thirty or 
forty years without manure, having abundance of fine timber, a 
temperate climate, many large navigable rivers, a ready com- 
munication Lake Erie with the north and east, and by 
the Ohio with the south and west, and, lastly, abundance of 
coal in its eastern counties. 

I am informed that, in the beginning of the present year 

1842), the foremost bands of emigrants have reached the Platte 
iver, a tributary of the Missouri. This point is said to be only 
half-way between the Atlantic and the ky Mountains, and 
the country beyond the t frontier is as fertile as that already 
occupied. De Tocqueville calculated that along the borders of 
the United States, from Lake Superior to the Gulf of Mexico, 


extending a distance of more than 1200 miles as the bird flies, 
the whites advance every year at a mean rate of seventeen miles ; 
and he truly observes that there is a grandeur and solemnity in 
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this ual and continuous march of the European race towards 
the Rocky Mountains. He compares it to “a deluge of men 
ring unabetedly, and daily driven onwards by the hand of 

When conversing with a New Engiand friend on the progress 
of American population, I was surprised to.learn, as a statistical 
fact, that there are more whites now living in North America 
than all that have died there since the days of Columbus, It 
seems probable, moreover, that the same remark may hold true 
for fifty years to come. The cénsus has been very carefully taken 
in the United States since the year 1800, and it appears that the 
ratio of increase was 35 cent. for the first decennial periods, 
and that it gradually diminished to about 32 per cent. in the 
last. From these data Professor Tucker estimates that in the 
year 1850 the lation will amount in round numbers to 22 
millions, in 1860 to 29 millions, in 1870 to 38 millions, in 
1880 to 50 millions, in 1890 to 63 millions, and in 1900 to 80 
millions, . : 

The territory of the United States is said to amount to one- 
tenth, or at the utmost to one-eighth, of that colonised by Spain 
on the American continent. Yet in all the vast regions con- 
quered by Cortes and Pizarro there are considerably less than 
two millions of people of European blood, so that they scarcely 
exceed in number the population acquired in about half a cen- 
tury in Ohio, and fall far short of it in wealth and civilization — 
Lyell’s Travels in North America, 





Hurricanes on the Euphrates.—Plutarch, in his ‘ Life of 
Crassus,’ says, “As Crassus was taking his army over at the 
Zeugma, many extraordinary claps of thunder broke around, 
and many flashes of lightning came right in front of the army; 
and a wind, mingled with cloud and hurricane, falling on the 
raft, broke up and crushed to pieces a large part of it.The spot 
also on which Crassus intended to encamp was struck with two 
thunderbolts. A horse, belonging to the general, which was capa- 
risoned in splendid style, violently dragged along the man who 
held the reins, and, plunging into the stream, disappeared.” In 
the notes on this passage, just published in the Second Series of 
‘The Civil Wars of Rome: Select Lives of Plutarch, with Notes,’ 
by G. Long, the editor adds :—“ Probably these great hurricanes 
are not uncommon on the Euphrates. In the year 1831 a gale 
sent Colonel Chesney’s ‘little vessel to the bottom of the river ;’ 
but a still greater calamity befel the Tigris steamer, in the Eu- 
expedition which was under the command of Colonel 

y, in May, 1836. A little after one p.m. a storm appeared, 
bringing with it clouds of sand from the west-north-west. The 
two steamboats, the Tigris and Euphrates, were then passing over 
the rocks of Es-Geria, which were deeply covered with water. 
The Euphrates was safely secured, but the Tigris, being directed 
against the bank, struck with great violence; the wind suddenly 
veered round and drove her bow off; this rendered it quite im- 
— to secure the vessel to the bank, along which she was 

own rapidly by the heavy gusts; her head falling off into the 
stream as she passed close to the Euphrates, which vessel had 
been backed opportunely to avoid the concussion. The Tigris 
a in this violent hurricane, and twenty men were lost in 

er. The storm lasted about eight minutes. Colonel Chesney 
escaped by swimming to the shore just before the vessel went 
down: he was fortunate to take a direction which brought him 
to the land without having seen anything whatever to guide him 
thi the darkness worse than that of night.” ‘ For an instant,’ 
says Colonel Chesney, ‘after getting to land I saw the keel of 
the Tigris uppermost (near the stern) ; she went down bow fore- 
most, and having struck the bottom in that position, she probably 
turned round on the bow as a pivot, and thus showed part of her 
keel for an instant at the other extremity ; but her paddle-beams, 
floats, and parts of the sides were already broken up, and ac- 
tually floated ashore, so speedy and terrific had been the work of 
destruction.’ (Letter Colonel Chesney to Sir J. Hobhouse, 
28th May, 1836 ; Euphrates’ —— Papers, printed by 
order of the House of Commons, 17th July, 1837.) “Ammianus 
Marcellinus speaks of a violent storm at Anatha (Annah), on the 
Eu during the expedition of the Emperor Julian, It 
blew down the tents, and stretched the soldiers on the ground,’ 


* Democracy in America, vol, ii. ch. x, sect. 4, 








